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giv« stability and duration. With- 
out my help you build only on 
sand. You, therefore, cannot dis- 

Fense with my assistance ; while 
have sufficient of my own, to do 
very well without you : for I pre- 
vent men from committing foolish 
actions ; I make them acquainted 
with the true value of things ; 
I repair their faults, whenever it 
is possible ; and those who attend 
to my voice, I guide in the direct 
road to wisdom and hdppi ness. Be- 
lieve me, therefore, the best thing 
we can do, is never to part more, 
and let us be reconciled to each 
other." 

W. — " No, no, not j'et, I love 
liberty.; and to live with you 
would be to me a slavery insup- 
portable." 

G, S.— " Adieu, then, I shall re- 
pair to — , whom I have (aught 

how to bring up his numerous 
family ; and, thanks lo my advice, 
he has succeeded better in the 
world than any of your numerous 
votaries." 

W.— ".And I to -^ — , with 
whom I shall be sure to delight 
the first circles^ in ." 

G.S. — " Ah» there, indeed, I deep- 
ly lament our separation ! VVhat 
might he not have been, what might' 
he not have done, had he not spurn- 
ed me, and given himself up entire- 
ly to your fasciuatious ?" 

T.O.C. 

for the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



THE COMMITTEE OF THE BELFAST lAN- 
CASTEKIAN SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC. 

TTJHE Lancasteiian School may 
■*- be considered in the lii^ht 
of an ingenious, tho' simple machine, 
accomplishing its purpose in the ma- 
nufacture of Mind, with a saving of 
labour, with a saving of money, and 
with a saving of time. 



Man himself has been turned too 
much iiito a machine, ^n^ connect- 
ed so closely with wood' aiid li:On, 
that in some situations, %e is hardly 
to be distinguished from either. Th^ 
human being, ought surely not to 
be considered merely as part bf th* 
plough, or of the looni, t;h0 sppde o^ 
the shuttle; but as having a'sqhltc^ 
be saved by religion and viHOe ; and 
an intellect to be improved, like 
any raw material, by prdper at(,en- 
tiou and culture. A mati rfiWy h 
but K hat he knoweth ; artd by thii 
r^ile we may judge of thfe value of 
a machine, which has improved 'the 
mechanism of education io snich a 
degree, as to create at|d inultiply 
the knowledge nebesSary' for' ' isiii 
ranks, increasing quantity, Ith^rbV- 
ing quality, and doin^iU 'this, with 
ease, expedition, oec<Snottj, and 
good hifra,our. 

It is certain, that if itit^Itm tould 
be completely extinguish&d iti the 
lower classes of S6c(*ty, ^nd if by 
the minute division ahd'sirict tillot- 
ment of labour, it were cbriflirdted 
as appears to be the wish dif 'iriany, 
by merely an assemblage of hands 
and feet, without any heads, a com- 
bination of muscles withoirt sense or 
understandiiig, there might iri this 
case, be a greater product iSf hhout, 
more cloth might be maniWcturet^, 
more scissars might be grh'irtd, and 
more heads might be gi veil to more 
pins. Yet notwithstaffidihg the pubi- 
iic benefit thus derived froiW thaking 
man a machine, we canqot -(lelp 
thinking, that the jjeriofcf enjciy- 
ment gained by a knowledge of 
reading, and figures, with the uses, 
to which such knowledge may ih 
future life he applied, is in itself a 
value, worth a great deal of cloth, a 
great many scissars, and a great 
many pins. 

The stock and capital bf society, 
comes from the handy-work and 
haudy-craft of man, and yet man 
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himself, is not suffered to acquire, 
with the free and full consent of 
society, sucfi an increased valae as 
shall raise him in the estimation of 
others, and in his own ; nor to gaii^ 
those acquisitions of necessary know- 
ledge, without which, intellect lies 
inert, and the rational animal is un- 
fitted for the various purposes of 
life. 

Knowledge is said to be power ; 
and perhaps, it is n»t the wish of 
those who monopolize knowledge, 
that the inferior classes of society 
should, hereby, have the least acces- 
sion of power. But be it remember- 
ed,' knowledge is virtue as well as 
power; it leads directly to good or- 
d.er and to good conduct: it intro- 
duces early habits of discipline, obe- 
dience tp superiors, respect to e- 
quals,' attention to all ; even it leads 
to cleanliness, that virtue of the body, 
so associated, with the decencies of 
mind. In reality, the Lancasterian 
mode of education makeis the body 
instruct the mind, and we can safe- 
ty appeal to the efficacy of tl)is ma- 
nual of learning, not merely in com- 
municating the elementary parts of 
ktiowjedge, but as having a still bet- 
ter cqhstquence, in bending the 
young and flexible minds of children, 
to patient docility, in introducing 
J.hat improvement of manners, and 
what generally follows, of morals, 
and good conduct, which on leaving 
the school, accompanies them to the 
street, _ and which, we doubt not, 
■will influence the whole course of 
their lives. 

By the happy cpml/inatien of a fevir 
simple principles, niuch has been 
achieved in all the objeeis of arts and 
sciences. By such combination of 
the principles of order, imitation, 
emulation, association, frugality, di- 
vision of labour, and adaptation of 
appropriate rewards and puiiish- 
meiits, Vhe Lancasterian School has 
pushed forward, in a surpiising de- 



gree, the great object of National 
Education, and accelerated the spread 
of intellect, to the remotest corner 
of this Island. We think ourselves 
not too sanguine in foretelling, that 
it will ultimately operate a most 
salutary revolution in the fabric of 
human society ; a blessed bloodless 
revolution, effected not through the 
force of arras, but by the gentle 
influence of benevolent authority, 
which raising the intrinsic and rela- 
tive VALUE OF Man in the lowest 
rank, will make him gain nioi'e re- 
spect from others, by making him 
more self-respected. It is the igno- 
rant and illiterate situation of the 
lowest class, which invites to insult 
and oppression, and at the same 
time, instigates to riot and disorder. 
Let the common elements of learn- 
ing, like the common elements of na- 
ture, be enjoyed by all, without 
distinction of cast or class, of party 
or profession, of civil or religious de- 
nomination. 

We hope, in this place, to be- 
come the humble instruments of 
sowing the seeds of necessary know- 
ledge in the ipinds of many children, 
who have not the means or oppor- 
tunity of otherwise attaining it. We 
wish to unite with heart, and head, 
and hand, in this useful labour of 
lovBj in teaching these children the 
elements of education, and with them, 
the firijl principles of honesty, truth, 
and industry, thus delivering th«m 
from ignorance, indolence, and un- 
cleanliness, and drawitig them by 
the powerof imitation, the influence 
of example, and the gentle but gra- 
dual force of habit, to a love of know- 
ledge, and to the practice of virtue. 
By these' means, we hope, the next 
generation may be wiser and better 
than the one gone before, and man- 
kind will be making farther, and 
still farther progress in knowledge, 
in power, and in happiness. 

The objects we have now in view. 
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and without which, we conceive 
the establishniefit lo be incomplete, 
^re the fitting up suitable apartments 
for a respectable female, capable of 
actingas teacher to the girls, both as lo 
literature and needie-work, and also 
as houserkeeper— finisbitig a room 
for the meetings of the committee, 
and building a wall round the yard, 
for playground for the cbildreu, for 
half an hour each day, when the 
weather permit*. 



To carry into effect those nece«- 
sary objects, we have once more to 
solicit the assistance of our fellow-citi- 
zens; and from experience of their 
former liberality, when the benefits 
of the systems were, with many, 
problematical, now, that experieme 
shows its utility, we have the fullest 
confidence that a liberal public, will 
enable ns to perpetuate the advanta- 
ges of the Belfast Sunday and Daily 
Lancasterian Schools. 



Expenditure in building and iltttin^ up the Schaol-house, including? 

3C351 12/. 61I. due sundry persons for Materials, Workmanihip, &C.5 
^ipence of organising the Scho«l, including 4 months salary and? 

travelling expeuces f(^om and to London, for ^rlr. Lancaster's man. J 

Subscriptions received in ISlOandl Oil, including profits'^ 

of the Lottery,and cash received from the tre^urer of C £1666 10 Ij 
the Sunday School, ^ 

Subicriptions and Lottery apcounts yet to collect, ... 285 10 5^ 



£1934 7 10$ 
96 8 



5^2050 8 6i 



1952 O 7 



Balance against the Institution, £»t 7 llf 



Boys at the Daily School, 
Giri gj . ditto, 

9ays at the Sunday School, 
Oirls- ditto. 



520 
175 
344 
173 



Total at Sunday and Daily Schools, 1212 



We may further observe in this 
place, that the general conduct of 
the scholars has been for so far, 
most exemplary, few instances of 
expulsion for bad conduct having 
occurred. The punishments, though 
flogging forms np part of them, have 
had all the effect to be expected; 
and the small premiums given for 
proficiency and good conduct, raises 
in them a spirit of emulation, never 
known to be degraded into envy, as 
the vhole participate in'the joy of the 
fortunate individuals, upon whom 
the rewards are conferred. The ex- 
pence of these premium)) has hither- 
to been defrayed, by the voluntary 
<:ontrihut!oa!> uf visitori to th« 
ichuol. 



The strictest attention is paid to 
the moral conduct of the children, 
both in and out of school, and ap- 
propriate punishments inflicted for 
cursing, swearing, and telling lies, 
disobedience to parents, or mischiev- 
ous conduct in the streets, which 
has already been attended with such 
salutary etiects, as almost to have 
banished from among them crimes of 
this nature. 

At their admission, their parents 
are always required to attend, when 
a serious charge is given them to 
the following eflcct : — to inculcate 
on their children the love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood ; to avoid 
cursing, swearing, telling lie», or 
forming improper associations ; to 
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give regular attendance on Sundays 
at their respective places of public 
worship ; to encourage them in ha- 
bits ot cleanliness, regularity, ai;id 
good order at home, and to enforce 
a regular attendance at school. 

The children of the daily schools 
are not admissible to the Sunday 
schools, nor are the Sunday schools 
open for the reception of am/ who 
attend other daily schools, being 
exclusicely reserved for those who, 
from being employed during the 
week, have not the opportunity of 
obtaining education by other means. 

Visitors are admitted to the -schools 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from twro till three o'clock ; — 
the reason fur such restrictions must 
be obvious, and it is requested the 
public will attend to this, as applica- 
tion for adraissiob on other days, or 
at other hours, is attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience. It is also 
requested that visitors will not speak 
to monitors or scholars : any infor- 
mation they may require, will be 
readily given by the teacher. 

The girls school being full, and 
very few vacancies being in the boys 
school, subscribers "recommending 
children for admission, will please 
state the weekly earnings of the pa- 
rents, with the number of children 
tliey have ; notes of which will be 
entered on the applicants book, in 
order that judicious selections may 
be mad« when vacancies occur. 

7kefolUnuing art the ptrtoits appeinted to collect 
Subscriftisnt Jor the year 1812 : — 



Hugh Magill, 
William Thompson, 
George Black, 
John Cramsie, 
Doctor Tennent, 



George M'Adam, 

WilHam Steveuson, 
David Bigger, 
Robert Callwell, 
James Dunlgp. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON THE BRRORS OP HOMER AS A 
GEOGRAPHER. 

THE authority of Homer as a geo- 
grapher was so high among his 



countrymen, that his works furnish, 
ed a standard for decision, from 
which there lay no appeal. Much 
of this implicit reliance on him may 
be traced to the vanity and ignorance 
of the Greeks: the former, being 
flattered by the mention made of 
them by so great a poet, urged thena 
even in a case, perhaps, where Ho- 
mer adhered not to truth, to ac 
quiesce in his description, lest their 
imputed honours might be done 
away ; and the tatter, in many ca- 
ses, disqualified them from judging. 
On the strength of ancient tradi- 
tion, some modern enthusiasts for 
Homer have contended for his in- 
fallibility in this respect. But a pas- 
sage iu the 4th Odyssey, afi'ords 
strong grounds for questioning his 
authority. It is thus in Pope's trans- 
lation— 

" High o'er a gulfy sea the Pharian isle 
Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Vile : 
Her distance from the shore, the course be- 
gun 
At davrn, and ending with the setting sun, 
A galley measures ; when the stiiFer gales 
Rise On the poop, stnd fully stretch th« 
tails," 

Now, in opposition to this, all 
geographers, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, describe Pharos as a small is- 
land in the mouth of the bay of 
Alexandria, and at the distance of 
about seven furlongs from the maiu 
land, to which it was joined by a 
causeway; 

The ^holiagt, who seems not to 
have the most distant notion of ques- 
tioning any thing said by Homer, 
applies himself with all possible gra- 
vity to endeavour at a solution of the 
difficulty thus -.-r-" It is probable, 
that there was tha,t great duitance in 
the heroic times, and that afterwards 
land was formed by the mud brought 
down in the ovei<flowingB of the 
^file." 

Barnes» and Clark, the prince of 
mere verbal critica, among scholais 



